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Wichita appears to be the first 
choice and Salina second choice accord- 
ing to views expressed in replies to 
my recent letter. Therefore, the State 
Association Meeting will be scheduled 
for April 21 in Wichita. 


Some of you expressed a preference 
for an earlier date; March 10 was orig- 
inally selected. However, April 21 will 
have the following advantages: 


1. Several of the committees are en- 
gaged in studies which can not be 
completed by the earlier date. 


2. April 21 follows the District and 
State Speech and Drama Festivals 
and therefore (a) will not inter- 
fere with preparation for these 
events and (b) the events them- 
selves may well provide “ammuni- 
tion” for our State Meeting 


3. Examination of the activities cal- 
endar indicates there should be no 
major conflicts for the 21st. 


4. Weather. 


5. It is a possibiliry that we may be 
able ro provide passes to the Forum 


The President Speaks... 


Friday evening, April 20. Henry 
Hull will lecture on Mark Twain 
We may also be in position to pro 
vide passes to the Trig Ballroom 
on Saturday evening. 

Two additional features are being 
added to the program if they material- 
ize. The first will be a workshop on 
promotion and public relations to be 
conducted by George D. Goodrich, 
Wichita University. The aim is to study 
what can and should be done in the 
way of promoting speech among 
speech teachers, administrators, high 
school students, and the public. The 
second feature will be an attempt to 
get speech department heads, or desig- 
nated representatives, to study the 
problem of providing more and better 
qualified speech teachers. For example 
the placement bureau at Wichita Uni- 
versity last year had requests for forty- 
six speech teachers and six drama 
teachers that we could not provide. 
There were also twenty-three requests 
for speech correctionists. 


A New Mgijor in 
WASHBURN 


English 


Journalism 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Theatre 


For Information Write: 
Charles Logas, Speech Dept., Washburn University 
Topeka, Kansas 


Communications 
UNIVERSITY 


Public Address 
Radio—TV 
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The Place of Speech in the Curriculum 


by Roy F. 


What is the value of Speech as 
compared with other subjects in the 
school curriculum? This is a question 
that many school administrators ask 
themselves when adjusting the budget, 
scheduling class rooms, or contemplat- 
ing expansion programs. The answer 
that is uncovered by many of them, 
unfortunately, is that Speech is of 
minor value in comparison with other 
subjects offered. A few administra- 
tors—successful debaters or actors in 
their undergraduate days—may carry 
the torch for one activity of the Speech 
and Drama field. Rare is the adminis- 
trator who values the general disci- 
pline of Speech equally with the other 
subjects in the curriculum 

Are the findings of these adminis- 
trators valid? Is Speech of minor value 
in comparison with the Social Sciences, 
or the Behavioural Sciences as they are 
now called, with the Sciences, with 
English, with Languages, with Mathe 
matics, or with Psychology? If so, why 
not face the fact and stop claiming for 
Speech a place to which it is not en- 
titled. If so, we should re-evaluate our 
subject and see how we best can be ot 
service to the other disciplines with 
which we have to live. 

Speech, Public Speaking. Rhetoric, 
Oratory, Public Address (it goes by 
many names) means many things to 
many people. The various concepts 
held might be generalized under four 
headings—Speech conceived as style, 
as personality development, as prepa- 
ration for public life, and as subject 
matter. 

To those who think of Speech as 
style, Speech embraces primarily voice 
training, the study of articulation, dic- 
tion, and pronounciation, the theory 
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and practice of ornamenting with styl- 
istic devices and rhetorical techniques, 
elocution, delivery, and the study of 
the harmony between bodily and vocal 
action. 

To those who conceive of Speech as 
personality development, Speech is the 
skill of “winning friends and influenc- 
ing people.” The teacher of person- 
ality development attempts to elimt- 
nate the student's shyness and stage 
tright, to help him gain confidence. 
The student studies articulation, pro- 
nunciation, elocution, delivery, bodily 
action, plus memory, manners, the psy- 
chology of motivation, and audience 
adaptation. The individual who emer- 
ges from this type of training is THE 
SPEAKER. He has stage presence, a 
reasonable amount of poise, a winning 
smile, a firm handshake, and a “way 
with audiences.” 

A third conception of Speech, held 
by many teachers, and laymen today, is 
training for public life. The student 
is taught the skill of discussion of per- 
tinent issues on the international, na- 
tional, or local scene, the ability to 

ison cogently about current affairs, 
the organization of materials interest- 
ingly and persuasively, the art of par- 
ticipation as well as of leadership in 
society, and the effective communica- 
tion of an idea from speaker to audi- 
ence 

The concept of Speech least com 
mon among administrators and teach 
ers is the subject matter concept. 
Many Speech teachers feel that Speech 
has no subject matter, the speech about 
1 speech is rare, most of the time we 
are talking about politics, religion, his- 
tory, society, etc. Subject matter in the 
sense used in this paper, however, 
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refers not to the context of the in- 
dividual speech, but to the method- 
ology of the subject. Since the time 
of Aristotle, Speech has had a subject 
matter peculiar to itself which cannot 
be duplicated in any other subject. It 
is, co quote Aristotle, ‘the faculty of 
discovering in the particular case what 
are the available means of persuasion.”! 
Speech in this sense is a methodology 
for probing and analyzing any subject 
for the purpose of understanding and 
communication, for discovering the 
pitfalls or fallacies that must be 
avoided or combatted in opponents in 
order that truth may prevail, for se- 
lecting the most pertinent and appro- 
priate arguments, for synthesizing all 
materials discovered, and for creating 
the clearest and most persuasive com- 
munication. This is the methodology 
of analysis and synthesis of the prob- 
able. It is not the method of formal 
logic, but the system of the enthu- 
meme. It is not the method of critical 
analysis one learns in English Compo- 
sition, but the system of commonplaces 
peculiar to all arguments. It is fully 
explained in Aristotle's discussion of 
rhetorical invention and arrangement. 
and partially in several contemporary 
argumentation texts under the heading 
of analysis and synthesis. Briefly, it is 
that which is comprised under the 
headings of imvectio and disposstio in 
classical rhetoric and has gotten lost or 
misplaced since the day of Bishop 
Whately. 

Let us further examine these four 
concepts of Speech and investigate 
their contributions to the modern cur- 
riculum. Of what value ts Speech 
taught primarily as style’ How im- 
portant is it for a student to know how 
to articulate well, how to pronounce 
words correctly, how to “suit the action 


1. Aristotle, 
‘ ooper. 
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to the words” Certainly a student 
whose speech is so, garbled that he can- 
not be understood, who mispronounces 
every word longer than two syllables 
is not prepared to take his place in 
society. But of what use are a genera- 
tion of better speakers if they have 
nothing to say? 

What may Speech as personality 
development contribute to the curric- 
ulum? Should it be the concern of 
schools to turn out pleasing personal. 
ities—those who can adjust easily and 
readily to society? By all means. Bur 
does not Speech need the aid of both 
Psychology and Sociology in order to 
do this? Speech teachers have a few 
sets of handy rules for overcoming 
stage fright and a few platitudes for 
inspiring confidence, but they have not 
engaged in the research programs ne- 
cessary co understand and solve the 
complex problems of human nature 
A few teachers have seen the value of 
Speech training in salesmanship and 
have developed a hybrid course, some- 
times called Business and Professional 
Speaking, from the psychology of mo- 
tivation, business administration, and 
public speaking for the vocational 
school program. The development of 
the “good man speaking well” might 
berter be left to the private tutor who 
can give the needed years of individual 
attention to gifted pupils. 


Certainly the concept of Speech as 
4 preparation for public life is of great 
value. Most schools recognize this and, 
wherever possible, initiate extra-cur 
ricular activities of debate and discus 
sion and encourage participation in va- 
rious Speech events and contests. But 
this does not assign Speech a place in 
curriculum, it only gives it a place in 
the activities program, There is much 
to say for debate as a class subject and 
much that needs to be said. Speech as 
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communciation and part of a Commu- 
nication Skills program has achieved a 
certain popularity. Speech faculrics, 
however, are in danger of losing this 
program to the English faculties. Al- 
though Rhetoric, the foundation of the 
Communication Program, was origin- 
ally the province of Speech, apathy and 
too long wandering down the primrose 
path of elocution, have blinded our 
eyes to the gradual usurpation of it by 
the English Departments. Communica- 
tion may soon be exclusively the prov- 
ince of the English Departments un- 
less Speech people show more alertness 
in research and active leadership. 

This brings us to the conception of 
Speech as subject matter. Is there a 
place for this type of Speech training 
in the schools and of what value is it? 
If Speech can be a tool which can be 
used to probe any subject, then it 
should not only have a distinctive place 
but it should be indespensible. It will 
be of great value in thinking about 
Mathematics, Science, History, Psycho- 
logy, Art, or any subject. It will be of 
inestimable value for any student who 
wishes to think constructively about 
any department in life. It will give the 
student the ability to find the facts 
about anything from athletic scholar- 
ships to predestination, to see through 
any errors in thinking, and to commu- 
nicate his findings clearly and _per- 
suasively. This will be an aid in the 


study of any subject in the curriculum, 
or to the understanding of the complex 
society in which we live. It will tend 
to make the student an alert, challeng- 
ing, evaluating, constructively-thinking 
citizen. A training which produces such 
results most certainly should have a 
place in every school curriculum. What 
is its value? It gives a unity to all 
learning. It is a basic fundamental 
necessary to intelligent participation in 
modern society. This type of Speech 
training needs no apologist. it only 
needs far-seeing teachers. 

A brief examination of the various 
concepts of Speech has revealed that 
many of the administrator's findings 
are correct. Speech as style or person- 
ality development has secondary value 
and should be subordinate to other 
subjects in the curriculum. Speech as 
a training for public life is already em- 
phasized in extra-curricular activities 
and maybe needs even greater stress. 
But. I belive it is in the conception of 
Speech as subject matter or method- 
ology that the greatest hope lies for the 
elevation of Speech to a position of 
highest value. If Speech teachers wish 
to re-establish Speech in curtailed cur- 
ricula, to see a resurgence of interest 
in Speech, to see it take its proper and 
unique place in the curriculum, they 
will re-evaluate and readjust their 
teaching in line with this conception of 
Speech. 


KSA Recommendation for Second Semester Speech Course 
in All High Schools 


Compiled by: WitLiAM Consoy, N. of Kansas 


From Matt Hill (Topeka): 
List of proposed course divisions: 
|. Discussion. 

Debate. 

. Dramatics. 

. Public Address (all occasions) . 
. Oral Interpretation. 


Time—(a) Let class choose fields they 

wish to explore. Arrange schedule 
accordingly. 
(b) Arbitrarily divide semester 
into three-week periods, with three 
additional weeks distributed as fol- 
lows: 
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one week for orientation at begin- 
ning. 

one week for developing best in- 
dividual or group offerings 

one week at the end for evaluation, 
testing, etc. 


Amplified debate proposal: 


Introduction to debate. 

Planning for a debate. 

Gathering materials. Use of sources 
available. 

Selecting the issues. 

Organizing the constructive speech 
Organizing the rebuttal. 

Strategy in debate 

Debate practice—in which tech- 
niques, judgment standards, etc., 
are further developed. 

Evaluation of speech experiences 
gained during period spent on de- 
bating. 

Inspirational talk presenting the 
values and in life. 


From Earl Hoover (Kansas State 
College): 

Suggested division: 


4 weeks for forensics, which should 
include debate or discussion. 

4 weeks for drama. 

4 weeks for special types of 
speeches for all occasions. 

The rest of the semester could be 


spent in whatever activities the 
teacher and class decide they would 
prefer to do. 
Notes on scheduling—Units should be 
arranged to be of maximum help to 
the teacher and the school—taking into 
consideration high school contests in 
debate and drama. For example, the 
drama unit should come when it will 
be useful in preparing for the drama 
contests early in March. 
From Rev. Ronin Schreiber (St. 
Joseph's of Hays): 
Second semester course in dramatics: 
Introduction. 
History of Drama. 
Types of Drama. 
Selection of Play. 
Casting of Play. 
Organization of Staft. Duties of each 
staff member. 
Interpretation of Drama. 
Character analysis. 
Pantomime. 
Emotions and attitudes. 
Stage business. 
Mannerisms 
f. Blocking. 
Stage Techniques. 
Actual Production of a Play (includ. 
ing stage settings, lighting, cos- 
tumes, make-up, etc. ) 


ANNOUNCING .. . 


NEW OFFERINGS IN SPEECH AND DRAMA AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
SUMMER THEATER CAMP—JUNE 18 TO JULY 29, 1956 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Television Training Sequence for College Students 


UNDERGRADUTE AND GRADUATE DEGRFES 


@ PUBLIC SPEAKING AND COMMUNICATION 


e THEATER AND DRAMA 
e SPEECH CORRECTION 


@e RADIO AND TELEVISION 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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SIXTH DISTRICT MEETING 


by: WILLIAM MARSH 


The annual meeting of the Sixth 
District of the Kansas Speech Assoria- 
tion was held in Ririck Hall, Fort Hays 
College, Hays, Kansas, Friday morning, 
November 4. 

The meeting was called to order by 
the chairman, Mrs. Margaret Ryan of 
Victoria, and was turned over to Miss 
Sue Quinn of Ellis who gave a report 
on the association workshop held in 
Manhattan. Comments were also made 
by Mr. Marsh of Colby and Rev. 
Ronin Schreiber of Hays on the KS.A. 
meeting held in Dodge City. The rec- 
ommendation that a year of speech be 
required in all Kansas high schools 
was discussed at that time. All speech 
teachers were urged to send in their 
plans for a curriculum to Dr. Conboy 
as soon as possible. 

An interesting panel was conducted 
by Father Ronin who served as chair- 
man, Mrs. Gertrude Railsback of Ober- 
lin, Dennis Denning of Hays, and Mrs 
Delores Earnest of Russell. The discus- 
sion topic was “The Importance of a 
Debate Program in the Public High 
School.” Out of a group of twenty- 
seven present only four teachers had 
active inter-school debate programs in 
their schools. It was decided by the 


panel that debate was an essential part 
of a well-round speech program and 
should be taught as part of the speech 
curriculum. It was agreed that inter- 
esting and instructive debate could be 
carried on as a unit within the class 
room. The problem of inter-school de- 
bate was also discussed. It became 
evident that many schools in Western 
Kansas had dropped debate because of 
the expense and the long distances 
which the teams had to travel in order 
to participate. 
In addition to the panel discussion 
Miss Harriett Ketchum, associate pro- 
tessor of speech at Fort Hays College, 
gave an inspiring talk on “The Judges 
Point of View.” She explained that 
drama in the high school is a fine art 
and should be considered as such. Miss 
Ketchum also told what the judge ex- 
pected in the production of a good 
play. She also mentioned several mis- 
takes that directors make in producing 
plays: 
|. The absence of a life-like situation 
on the part of the actors while on 
stage. 

. Too much noise and not enough 
actual emotion. 
Fuzzy blocking. 
The failure on the part of the di- 
rector to realize the climax or crisis 
within the play. 

. Poor casting and characterization. 


MAKE PLANS NOW ! 
ATTEND MEETING 
KANSAS SPEECH ASSOCIATION 


WICHITA, 


APRIL 21 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA 


Department Speech 
and Dramatic Art 


WORKSHOP 
Stagecraft and Production Facilities for the Secondary School 
June || to 29 


Emphasis on: Designing and Equipping the School Auditorium 
Purchasing Stage and Auditorium Equipment 
Stagecraft for the High School 


MEETS 1-4 P.M. EACH DAY FOR 3 HOURS CREDIT 


FIRST REGULAR SUMMER SESSION—June 4-July 13 


SECOND REGULAR SUMMER SESSION—July 16-Aug. 10 


LONG SUMMER SESION—June 4-Aug. 10 


THEATRE PRODUCTIONS 
Apr. 26, 27, 28.......... Oh, Men! Oh, Women! by E. Chodarov 


For further information on courses or Theatre Attractions 
Eugene C. Spangler, Acting Head 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ART 
UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA, WICHITA 14, KANSAS 
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